The Medieval Student

lec*.ures and disputations, their chief business was to
keep order. One can imagine that a Proctor's life
was not a happy one. He had to endeavour not only
to keep the peace between the students and the
townsmen, but also between the numerous factions
among the scholars themselves. The friars and the
secular clergy, the Artists and the Jurists, the
Nominalists and the Realists, and, above all, the
Northerners and Southerners were always ready to
quarrel, and quarrels quickly led to blows, and blows
to a general riot. For the rivalry of the nations was
a peculiar feature of mediseval Universities. At
Bologna and Paris the Masters of Arts divided
themselves into " Four Nations," with elective officers
at their head. At Oxford the main division was
between Northerners and Southerners, between students,
that is, who came from the north or the south of the
Trent. Welshmen and Irishmen were included among
the Southerners. And over the northern and southern
Masters of Arts presided northern and southern
Proctors respectively, chosen by a process of indirect
election, like the rectors of Bologna and Paris.
Contests and continual riots arising out of the rivalry
of these factions took the place of modern football
matches or struggles on the river.

In 1273, ^or instance, we read of an encounter
between the Northerners and the Irish, which resulted
in the death of several Irishmen. So alarming,
apparently, was this outbreak that many of the lead-
ing members of the University departed in fear, and
only returned at the stern command of the King*
The bishops, too, issued a notice, in which they
earnestly exhorted the clerks in their dioceses to
"repair to the schools, not armed for the fight, but
rather . prepared for study." But the episcopal
exhortation had no great effect. Quarrel after quarrel
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